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INTRODUCTION. 



^OME, peep at Loodon's famous towa, 

Nor need you traTel there; 
For one foot up, and one foot down, 

In' future, 70U may spare: 
At home, a hundred miles awaj, 

*Ti8 easy now to look. 
At City Scenes, and London gay, 

In this my little book. 

Yes, here in quiet you may sit. 

Beside the' winter's fire, 
And see and hear as much of it, 

As eyer you desire. 
Or underneath the oak so grey, 

That stands upon the green, 
May pass the summer's ere away. 

In London's City Scene* 

See where the idle milk-maid stands, 

To hear the gossip's* tale; 
While chimney-sweep, with uplift hands, 

Keeps drinking from the pail. 



S iMTRODVCTIOMv 

And eren wliile the man behind, 

The tootf tiilef il riuHiing,. 
If he conld look at top, he'd find. 

His moffins too were going. 

There's great St. Paul's, so wondrous wide, 

The monument a^ tall ; 
AndahMst eviifsf tl^^beside, 

Down to the coUer's. siaii* 
The thief tba* pidGi oae's^ pocket ekaa^; 

But jet you need not fear 
That one of all the rogae$: jenVersoeS) 

Should pick your padfiet heiea 

The post-boy galloping mnmfi 

With letter-bag, you'll find: 
The shop, the shipy„tke lady gay^ 

The beggar lame atfd' blinds 
The boatman plying at^hls oai^ 

The gard'ner and his gfteni^ 
And Tery near a IwidreAmoiC 

Of London's Gify I 
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eiTT SCEJVES. 



1. 'Countryman em m Stage CoMk. 

HjBRE is Farmer Clodpole^ who lives a 
hundred miles from London^ coming to 
see it at last. They have just reached the 
top of a hill^ and catch a fine view of the 
city. 

''What! isthatXmfNifi^ coacheyP Well^ 
I'm glad to see it at last; for I> that% only 
used to jog along a few miles in oar cart^ 
don't "^uch fancy this jumbling ^md jolt- 
ing. But what a smoke tb^y are in^ mas- 
ter coachman; I shall be glad enough tt> 
get back again^ if I am always to be in such 
a f%Mier, Pray^ what's that there great 
round thing in the midst of the hoitsen?'— 
Oh ! St. Paul'^: why that beat« our parish 
church all to pieces. Well, drive .away> 
coachey, that I may see all the fine things; 
and nobody shall laugh at me any more^ 
because I have not seeti LwinmHi 
A 2 



2. The Monument. 

Here stands the Monument : it was built 
in remembrance of the dreadful fire of 
London^ which happened in the year 1666^ 
and destroyed the greatest part of the city. 
It is a fine old pillar, 202 feet high. Within 
is a flight of winding stairs, leading to the 
gallery^ which commands a beautiful view 
of the city and surrounding country. 



S. A Wharf. 

A Wharf is a kind of paved yard, by the 
side of the river, where goods^are landed 
from ships and barges. From the large 
casks that are in several parts ^^of it, I 
should suppose that it belongs to some 
West-India merchant, who has just received 
a cargo of sugar, from one of our islands 
there: or they may be puncheons of rum; 
for both come from the same place. Su- 
gar is the juice of a kind of cane, which 
grows in the West Indies as commonly as 
com grows in England; and rum is a 
strong spirit distilled from the same plant. 
The Indigo plant, from which stone-blue 
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is made^ is also produced there; as well as 
the cotton-tree, cocoa-BUt^ and tobacco- 
plant. It is the mercbanl's business to 
bring over these things for our use, for 
which we are much obliged to him: and 
here he his^ giving orders to one of his 
Servants about the matter. 



4. The Coal-Ship and Barge, 

This is one of the ships called Newcastle 
colliers, laden with coals Trom the mines 
in Northumberland. These vessels are 
too large to come close to the wharfs, to 
unload; so the coals are emptied into 
barges, (which are a kind of large, flat 
boats,) and carried in them to the different 
wharfs where they are to \)e landed. 

t 
Drawn up from the dreary uiioe, 

Is the black and shining coal : 
Where the sun can neyer shine, 

Through the large and dismal hole. 

Tfhs^ethe soot/ mo^m stay, 
Digging at their work forlem ; 

.Or, to flee the light of 4sf , 
in. a npiogtag bucket drawn. 

■ . aS 
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f hm along the roaring tide, 

Where the tempest bellow'd keen, 
Did the laden vessel ride, 
* Tou'd among the waters green. 

Wide were spread her canvass sails^ 
Tall and taper rose her mast: 

Now, before the northern gales, 
She has reach'd her port at last. 



5. Skating. 

Here come the apprentice and beauish yonng spark, 
To skate on the frozen canal in the park ; 
Each set upon showing his skill and his speed : 
And, truly, there's one set upon itj indeed. 
Nay, if you go on when the ice is so thin, . 
Yom will not be long on^ my good fellow, but tit. 



6. The hard Frost. 

What a picture of winter! The leaden 
pipes, which lead from the large ^wooden 
ones under ground into the houses, are 
most of them frozen, as some part is gene- 
rally exposed to the air; so that tbey have 



been obliged to put a small pipe into one 
of the large ones^ and to draw the water off 
by a cock. The poor woman's cloak is 
frozen so hard, that it looks like a great 
wing; and there is a man throwing the 
snow from the tops of the houses, that it 
may not soak through into the chambers, 
when the thaw comes. What a blessing 
to have a good house and a comfortable 
fire-side^ when the weather is so severe. 



7. Ship-building. 

Now we have a distant view of a man 
of war I which is a great fighting ship) 
building at Woolwich. You may see, by 
the^boats in the front, how large it must 
be; /or the further off any thing is, the 
smaller it looks; and yet it seems larger at 
this distance, than the boats which are 
close by. It is like a large floating house, 
with convenient apartments^ sufficient to 
accomodate SCO people. Numbers of 
men have been at work on it for seven 
years; and hundreds of fine oaks^ which 
have been from fifty to a hundred years in 
growing, have been cut down to build it 
with: beside all thf iron from Sweden, for 
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bolts and nails; and fir trees from Norway, 
for planks and *niasts; and copper from 
Cornwall, to cover its bottom with, to 
preserve it from being rotted by the sea- 
water and from other injuries; and the 
pitch, tar, paint, glue, and I cannot tell 
how many other things, which must be 
used before it is fit to swim. What a pity 
•that all this ex pence and trouble should be 
wasted in contriving to kill our neigh- 
boui's and destroy their property; when 
it might be employed to the advantage of 
both parties, by promoting a friendly in- 
tercourse with each other. 



8. Westminster Abb^. 

They are reading the inscription on put^ 
of the monuments. ^' See, my dear," 
says the lady, '* what the richest ^rfd great* 
est come to at last. Rich and poof, high 
and low, must all be laid in the graiv'e; atid 
though this noble monument ^ppeftrs very 
grand to the living, il make« no difierenec 
to ' the poor inhabitant below,' whether 
he lies beneath a beautiful pile of whiie 
marble, or has only a few green ostein 
bound over bia grav^." 



9. Going to Bartholomew's Hospital. 

As this poor man was at his work^ he fell 
from a high scaffolding and broke three of 
his ribs. It is quite as much as a working 
man can do to live and support his Family, 
in health, in these hard times; but how is 
he to bear a long illness, to pay nurses 
and doctors' bills, while work is standing 
still, and no wages coming in? All these 
thoughts rushed into poor Master Chip's 
mind, the moment he came to his senses; 
and -gave him more pain than even his 
smarting wound; while the cries and lamen* 
tations of his wife increased his^agony. A 
gentleman passing by and enquiring the 
cause of the bustle, recommended them to 
apply to Bartholomew's Hospital; and the 
poor man was immediately conveyed there 
on a litter. The hospitable gates flew open 
to receive the stranger; and he was put in- 
to a comfortable bed, where his bones were 
set by a skilful surgeon, and he is now in 
a fair way for recovery. He feels truly 
thankful for the benefit he has received, 
and hopes he shall always remember with 
gratitude, a charity which has probably 
saved jiimself from death, and his wife and 
children from want and misery. 
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What^i^mal pkioa! — Ueme^etj it may 
do us good Tor Oiice, to see »uch a ivrelcli* 
ed sigdt. Idet us wail at Ibe door, and ob- 
serve them. See this poor medhanic and 
his starvifig family. His hands are so be- 
numbed with cold^ that he can scarcely 
grind iiis rusty took. His wife «a»d cfatl- 
drea seem stiiipified with coM and luuiger; 
they sit motionless, and a^ppew given tip 
to des^pair. There is not a«spark left in the 
grate^ and the last morsel of bread tms 
been devoured. 

Let us step in and oiTer them some re- 
lief; and whenever, in future, we may frel 
inclined to murmur and fret at the iittle 
losses and crosses we happen to meet with> 
let us remember this unhappy family, 
compare our comfortable dwellings with 
this miserable garret^ and learn to be 
grateful and.cohtent. 



11. Little Boy at the Crossing. 

That's right, sweep away there, my good lUtlefiaan^ 
And earn a few halfpence wheaever yon caa. 
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Many of ^ecrofissings in l<nidon'stfeat» 
are often verj dirty, and some little lad», 
who prefer doing eveir a- dirty job, tO' 
being idle, put down » board for the pas^ 
sengers to walk upon, which they sweep 
clean continually from mud or snow. 
They do not forget to hold their hats to- 
those whomake use of this convenience: 
and good-natured people seldom fail to 
drop a halfpenny into them^ like the 
young lady in the picture. 



12. Broker-Row. 

Broker-Row, Moorfields, is a long range 
of open warehouses, where all kinds of 
furniture^ new and second-hand, may be 
met with. The brokers ar« rather cele- 
brated for their importunity to passen- 
gers; and those who have no intention to 
make purchases, may sometimes find it 
rather troublesome. 

Walk in, Su*, examine thif elegant clwir, 
The fashion quite new, 'and genteel, I declare: 
And these dining.tables — do farour me, madaui-— 
They were n^w from tk* maker's, indeed, when I 
had 'em. 
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A gReat price mahogany is, I nmet say ; 
And expected to rise, I'm inform'd, e^'ry day : 
But this piece of wood is remarkably cheap, 
And as pretty a table as any we keep« 
'Tis nothing; — I certainly give it away: 
We lose by these articles, Sir, ev'ry day, 
I ask thirty pounds for the set, and I know 
There is not such a bargain as that in the row. 



13. The enraged Ox. 

This serves you exactly rights my lad. 
You have been teasing and worrying that 
animal^ till it is become quite furious^ and 
now you must take the consequence. It 
was as tame and quiet as any ox in Smith- 
field, till you began to pull it by the tail, 
and beat it about the horns; and now^ (as 
oxen do not know they ought not to ^s 
revengeful,) you cannot be surprised if A 
should give you a toss or two. Grue' 
folks are always cowardly, and it is ic 
wonder to see you running away in su ' 
a dreadful fright. 
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14. View of London from St. Pair's. 

A young country gentleman, who was 
never before on any thing higher than a 
hay-stack, has now reached the top of St. 
Paul's, and is admiring the prospect from 
the irpn gallery, 

*^ \yell, certunlj, this is a wonderful sight? 
And pays one for climbing up here, such a height. 
Dear, what a large city ! and full, ia ail parts,' 
Of churches, and bouses, and horses, and carts. 
What hundreds of coaches, and thousands of folk! 
And then, above alij what a yery thick smoke! 
I could stand here all Joy to behold this fine town; 
Tho*, as nighfis coming on, I had better go down." 

. I think so too, young gentleman; and 
mind bow you go along the dark stair- 
case, fbr it would be a sad thing to fall 
down among that frightful scaffolding. 
Walk gently, and lay hold of the rail as 
you go along, and you will be safe enough. 
And endeavour to remember all the 
curious things you have seen, and de- 
/scribe them to your brothers and sisters 
when you get home. 



}« 



15. Waterman. 



A boat, Sir; a boat, Ma^am ; to cross if jou wisb, 

The watermaii plies at his oar. 
^^ Thaak. you<y friend^" said the. lad/, ^' bnt-av I'm 
no fish, 

I thluk 1 am saCer on shore/* 



16. Carting of Goods. 

As we aU should be careful, I hope that jOQsg nan, 
Will take care of his horse, and himself if he can; 
For if backward one step he should happen to start. 
Splash! into the Thames, would go driver aad x^act. 



17. Water-Cresses. 

Lady, lady, buy, I pray, 

Water-crecses fresh and young ; 
IVlany mSes I'm* #brc*d to stray 

Lan69« aad meadows damp, amonf« 
Stooping at the crystal brook, 

By the morning light I'm seea; 
Lady^ ^3dy, pray you look ; 

Buy my wale r-of esses ^reeii. . 

»Tis the honest truth I tell. 

These were gathered fresh to-day; 

I have cause to know it well. 
By the long and weary way. 
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On my arm, so tann'cf and browtr. 
So, my little basket hungj 

As i travdiPd back to tow», 
With my water-crcisci young* 

Hardly was a little bird 
Stirring, u I went along; 

Not a waggon wheel I heard, 

' Nor the plonghman*8 cheery ionjr.. 

Still opon the waters grey, 
Misu of early morning hung;. 

Iiay then, lady fair, I pray, 
Boy my water-cresses young- 



IB. The Ftowr^f Mm. 

Here comes the good roan with his flowers to sen* 

Along the street merrily going; 
Full many a year I've rcmembcrM hitn welL 

With flow-crs a growing and blowing. 

Geraniams, la dresses of scarlet and greeu; 

Thick aloes, that blossom so rarely ; 
The lo»g creepiog cereus, ttitb prickl4 so keen; 

Ur primroses modest and early. 

The myrtle dark green; and the jo:ss^tliino pale, 
Sweet-scented and gracefully flowing , 

The flower-man carries and offers for sale, 
All flourishing, growing, and blowing, 
a2. 
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19. The Sweeps and Soot-bags. 

There is scarcely any rubbish which 
cannot be converted to some use; and 
even the soot, which these little chimney- 
sweeps have gathered, is now going to be 
sold for manure, for the farmer to scatter 
over his fields, to make the earth better, 
and the corn more healthy. Or, perhaps, 
they are carrying it to the dyers, who use 
it for a kind of dun colour. A fine lady 
hardly guesses that the little sweep, who 
crawls up her kitchen cbtmney,.and might 
not lay so much as a finger upon her finery, 
is, very likely, one of the many honest 
people to whom she is obliged for It. 



20. SaUors and Ship. 

We poor sailors, lame and blind^ 
Now your charity would sue : 

Treat ns not with words unkind^ 
But a spaik of pity shew. 

Where the stormy billows roar 

Many a year we plough'd the main : 

Far, to castor western shore, 
Luxuries for you to gain* 
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Far from friends and houses varm j 
(Comforts such as you can boast,) 

We ha?c braT'd the howling storm, 
Shipwreck'd on a desert coast. 

Many a hardship have we known ; 

Round and round the world we're past; 
Now, our limbs and eye-sight gone^ 

Come to beggary at last I 



21. Makmaid's Garland: 

May-day h a great holiday among tht? 
poorof London: the milk-maids, chimney- 
sweepers, and some others of the like sort, 
parade the streets with garlands, dressed 
up with gay ribbons and flowers; while 
they adorn themselves with all the finery 
they can muster. 

In this way they beset the houses of 
their customers, or attract the attention 
and generosity of the passengers. 

To the meadows sq gay, . 
We frolic away, 
To gather fresh flow 'rs for the morning of' May, 

And when we are there, 
The cowslips so fair 
We pluck, with wHd roses, to bind in our hair. 
b3 
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For Tiolets we stray, 
And sweet-scented May, 
And gather the daisies that grow in our way. 

And thus all day long, 
With music and song, 
Around our gay garlands we^rb dancing along^ 



22. Chimnetf'tweqpers* Dance. 

Here are we merry chimney-sweepers, dancing in 

a row. 
And rattle, clatter, bang, and snap's our music as 

we go. 
Your honour, pray remember us, and do iipt pass 

us by; 
But if you will not treat us all, pray let us know 

for why. 

We gaily climb your chimneys tall, and^sing instead 

of groan, 
And dance like. peas on 'bacco pipes, from out our 

sooty throne; 
And tho* you may look down on us, and call us 

vulgar crew. 
When we have climb'd your chimney tops, we all 

look down on you.. 

Wc are most honest gentlefolks, and d6rer in our 

trade, 
Can climb the smallest crannies up, thai ever hands 

hate made; . 
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So pity us poor climbing svrecps, all daaciDg in a 

TOWy 

While rattie, clatter^ bang and snap^s our nusic aa^ 
we go. 



23. The Timer of London. 

It is very amusing to visit the Tower of 
Eondon. The building is very ancient: 
William the Conqueror is supposed to 
have began.the erection.. It was formerly 
used as a palace by the kings of England^ 
but afterwards became, the state prison. 
It is now a very large place^ and contains 
many streets^ and a variety of buildings. 

The mint; where money is coined, is 
within the wallsl of the Tower. Visitors 
are only permitted to see tbe stamping 
of the coins^ which is a very curious pro- 
cess. 

Here also is the Jewel Office, which con-. 
tains all the jewels belonging to the king; 
and the crown, with which all the kings of 
England have! been crowned: it is made 
of gold, and enriched with diamonds and 
precious stbnes. Besides thi«, the golden 
sceptre;, a grand silver fbnt, used at the 
christenings of the Royal family; and many 
oth^r curious and very valuable jewels. 
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In a room called the Spanish Armorij, 
are shown many dreadful instruments of 
cruelty, and weapons of war, which were 
taken in our victory over the Spanish 
Armada, in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Here also is seen the axe which beheaded 
queen Anna Ballen> wife of that cruel 
King, Henry VIII. 



24. WUd Beasts in the Tower: 

But no sight in the Tower is more in- 
teresting than the wild beasts: — lions, 
tigers, leopards, beare, monkeys, &c. 
As they are confined in cages, with iron 
grates before them, there is no danger, if 
people keep at a proper distance; but 
some dreadful accidents have happened, 
by children going withia reach of the 
lion's paws. 

Don*t be frighten'd, yonng ladj, to look at the lion, 
You see he can't spring thro* the grating of iron ; 
Bttt if you were wand'ring, like poor Mungo Park, 
la Africans forests, bewildered and dark ; 
Aod there, where no refuge or hut could be found, 
Should hear his fierce roar thro* the valleys resound; 
Or there, by the moonlight, astonish'd to stand 
And see his huge shafow glide by oatkc sand: 
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Oh then 9 yon might tremble with terror, and fly. 
To hide 'mid the palm trees, till he hud passM by : 
Ad enemy fierce and all-powerful then, 
But now a poor captive, confined in his den» 



25. Horse Armory. 

The Horse Armory is a large apartment, 
containing many curiosities. All the kings 
of £ng]and on horseback, in the suits of 
armour they each wore. Most of this 
armour is very rich, and beautifully orna- 
mented. The furniture of the horses is of 
velvets laced with gold. 

There is a suit of armour belonging ta 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, which, 
is seven feet high ; and another made for 
Henry VIIL when sixteen years old, which 
is six feet in height. 



26, Jim/al Exchange. 

What a busy sceneis^^thejloyal Ex- 
change I -Merchants fronTall quarters of 
the world, assemble here to transact busi- 
ness with each other: Englishman, Dutch- 
man, Frenchman, Spaniard, Russian, Turk, 
and Jew. 
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How intent does every one appear upott 
his own bHsiness; as if that was of more 
importance, than the concerns of all the 
rest put together. The noise and cla- 
inour arie immense; yetj amid the general 
din, there is one silent individualj who 
seems to take little interest in the sur- 
rounding crowd. This is Charles 11. who 
stands very quietly on his pedestal^ in the 
centre of the place. In a few year* every 
one of these active merchaiUs will be asr 
motionless, and as indifTerent to this lively 
scene, as the marble statue. Remember 
this, O busy Englishman^ sprightly French- 
man, lazy Spaniard, plodding Diitchmart, 
rough Russian^ proud Tufk^ and rick 
Jew. 



87. BondrStreet 

O fia! for shame, gentlemen! let me entreat! 
What! don't you know howtobehayein the street ^ 
He that's truly polite, both ash«nr*d aod afraid is, 
To turu round so rudely, and stare at t^e ladies, 

Bond-Street is now the most jelegant 
and fashionable place for trade, of any at 
the, west end of the town. In the shop 
windows may be seen every aitide that 
luxury can. desire or fashion invent; of 
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cmiise, all the gay folks are attracted to 
this tempting spot; and every* morning 
they parade the street in crowds, or roll 
about in their carriages. 

Sooie people mig^t think it a waste of 
trme, to spend half the day in walking up 
and down a street, and looking in at shop 
windows; but ibr those who are neither 
disposed to read or work, or Walk in the 
country, or visit the poor, or to do any 
one ttseful thing:, Bond-Street must be a 
very convenient place. 



28. STiop. 

Two ladies have jost entered one of 
tliese fine shops, to make purchases. There 
go five guineas for a soorning dress^ 
which the lady owns she does not want^ 
only it is so prett}', and so cheap, that she 
must have it. 

Five guineas would make a p^or pe- 
rishing family happy. And how many 
poor perishing famiHes are there in this 
crowded city ! 

O lady! do not squander such a sum. 
upon useless finery, while there is one 
starving fellow-creature within your reach. 
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29 and 30, The Thief and Tij^ler, 

Here are drinking and stealing; and 
nothing can be more natural, than that 
one should come along with the other. 
The drunkard loses both his sense and his 
money, and it is no wonder, therefore, if, 
when he has lost one, jie turn thief in or- 
der to get the other. What a dangerous 
thing it is ta begin the smallest bad habit; 
for nobody can tell what it will lead to! 
You think; foolish man, that a glass or two 
this morning cannot do you any harm; 
and little g*iess, that before night you 
may be taken up for a pick-pocket, and 
isent to get sober again in a prison. 



When the^un is gone to bed, 
' Siiiking underneath the west, 
Then the robber shows his head^ 

For he loves the darkness best. 
When the fpg is thick around^ 

When no twinkling star is ont, 
jLt his wicked trade he's lound, 

Slily wandering about. 

If the ^lightest noise you mtlke, 
Then with terror will he start, 

For his conscience ig awake, 
Speaking, in his inmost heart. 
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Yet her voice he will not hear, 
. Bent upon the wicked aoi; 
Now, behold him pale with fear. 
Taken in the very fact. 

In the damp and dreary cell, ^ 

Sad and wretched, must he lie, ^ , 

Till the solemn Ncwgate.beJl j\ 

Toll, to call him out to die, ** 

Then with angry conscience own,. 

All the dreadful sentence just: 
O! he this had never knoii^n, C^ 

If lie*d minded her at first! 



31. _Gw/ Fawkes, 

Who comes riding hithef, as black as a coal. 
With matches, and old tinderb<fx, 

And holding his ianthom, a figure so d^U? 
'Tis 2i9body less than Guy Fawkes. 



32i Tlie Hand-ML 

White hands! The most infallibly cffi- 
racious lotion^ for softenings whitening, 
and beautifying the brownest skin, in the 
safest, sweetest, and most expeditious 
nanner. Vastly well. Dr. Compoundum; 
r'astly well^ Sir: but I have made up my 
c 



mind to be contented^ if possible, with my 
hands as they are; especially as I have 
heard a story or two about your washes 
and lotions, which, perhaps, you would not 
wish rae to repea.!. There is a young 
laA/, in mtf neighbourhood, who very nearly 
lost her life, by only once .using some of 
your wonderful lotion. But no more of 
this; for I would not hurt your feelings, 
Doctor, on any account. 



33. The Pot-boy. 

Here is a pot-boy, stringing his pot? 
on a leathern belt; and I do not see any 
thing else to remark concerning him^ ex- 
cept. 

Buckle them tightly, and speed you away; 
To lose time ia the morniDg, is spoiling the day. 



34. The JBia-sticker. 

" At the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane> thi^ 

evening, the comedy of-^— " Ah ! mv 

good friend, if you have no better news 
tiian this to tell us,, I can&ot waste mv 
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lime to read to the end of your bill. I 
wish you were better employed than in 
giving us this piece of intelligence; and 
those who may be tempted by it to waste 
an evening at the play-house, may wish> 
one day or another^ that they had been 
better 'employed too. Life is not long 
enough for us to lose a single moment. 
Those who are young, healthy, and cheer- 
ful to-night, may be dead corpses to-mor- 
row: o/, at best, a very few years can flit 
round, before their locks will turn grey, 
their strength forsake them, the bright eye 
become dim> and old age and death put 
a stop to all their riot and merriment! 
At such a time as that, it would be no 
comfort to me to recollect, that I ha4 
wasted this evening at the Theatre Royals 
Drury-lane. 



35. Pacing the Streets.' 

These are paviours mending the way^ 
and hard work, indeed, it appears to be. 
When one man has placed the stones pro- 
perly^ another comes with his great ram- 
mer and hammers them down. It seems 
c2 
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as much as he can well do, to lift it; but 
the convenience and comfort of having a 
good pavement, deserve a little exertion 
in order to procure it. They have tied a 
string across the street, I perceive, with a 
wisp of hay in it, by which the drivers of 
carriages understand that they cannot pass 
that way. 

The country clod-hopper, who has been 
used to nothing but ploughed fields and 
uneven, rutted lanes, or, at best, to the 
rough gravel of a cross-country road, 
would be surprised to see the streets of 
London paved as neatly as Farmer Furrow- 
dale's kitchen, and the lamps lighted as 
regularly every evening, as that in the 
great ball at the 'squire's. 



86. TJie Coach'Maker. 

The man that is running along with his wheel^ 

I fancy, has nothing to say; 
And really, my poor little readers^ ^I feel 

Myself in the Tery same way ! 
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St. Tlie fallen Porter. 

In wet weather the streets of London 
are so slippery^ that countny folk must 
be very careful indeed^ in order to keep 
their feet; and even our poor porter^ who 
bas traver^ them with bis knot and bur- 
den;, at least for these twenty years, was not 
so used to them as to prevent hh falling. 
The good people behind, I should hope» 
will help him to rise^ and see that no bones 
are broken; though^ for some time that I 
have been watching^ !• db not perceive 
that one of Ibem has siiri^d ! 



S». Statue. 

Here, upon bis brasca borse^ 

Sits Cbarlofr ib» First, at Cbariog Cross. 



5Sr. Square. 

•fhis is one of the grand sqiiSfes of ton- 
don: they are chiefly sitciated af the wesf 
end of the town, and consist rtostly of 
noblemen'^ bosses. 

c3 
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The middle of a square is usually inclos- 
ed with iron pailisades^ and laid out with 
grass plats and gravel walks, and planted 
round with shady trees like a garden. 

This makes a pleasant place, for the chil- 
dren who live in the square, to play in; as 
every inhabitant has a key of it, and a 
right to use*it whenever he pleases: and 
for those who are not within reach of the 
sweet green fields of the country, it must 
be a very great convenience. 

Some little children are playing here 
with their nurse, among the bushes. 

Run along, little folks, and enjoy your- 
selves in the fresh air, this fine morning. 



40. Uf^idge, 

This IS Blackfriars Bridge, and a Very 
pleasant phce it is, especially on a fine 
summer's evening, when the air is still and 
serene, s^nd the light pleasure-boats are 
gliding up and down the river, with their 
gay companies. 

When there is no fog, both London 
vand Westminster Bridge may be seen, 
from Blackfriars. 
j It is a beautiful sight to see the sun set- 
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ting from this place; it shines upon the 
great dome of St. Paul's, in all its glorv^, 
and makes it look as if it were mad« of 
gold. The watermen are alwys awaiting 
about the bridges, and keep a brisk cry 
of boat! boat! who wants, a boat! Oars,. 
Sir! sculler. Sir. 

THE waterman's SONG. 

Come, ladies, a trip on the smooth gliding, ware, 
In my swift skimming wherry, so neat and so trim; 
Tho' I lost my good leg when I fought with the 

brave, ^ 

Tre an arm at jonf service., on Thames's clear 

stream. 



41. Fire. 

How very dreadful the cry of fire is!^ 
especially in the night, as it is here. O, 
poor woman ! I fear it is all over with 
her ! The house is full of flames; the stair- 
case is already half burnt down ; and the 
beams and timbers keep falling in, one af- 
ter another^ with tremendous crashes! No 
one can possibly go to assist her; there 
is no ladder to be had that will reach five 
stories high, and the engines keep play- 
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ing over the house, but do not seem in 
the least to quench the flames. 

This poor creature would never mind 
her mistress, when she desired her to be 
careful with her candle, and not place it 
too -near the curtains. See now wh^ is 
come of it! , 

What a grfeat mercy it is to be preserved 
from such a dreadful calamity. To wake 
every morning in safety, in a comfortable 
bed, without having been disturbed by 
pain and sickness, cruel men, or devour- 
ing flames, ought to make us very thank- 
ful to our Heavenly Father. It is so com* 
mon a thing, that we are too apt to forget 
how great a mercy it is: When we hear of 
such terrible misfortunes befalling others, 
we ought not only to pity and assist them, 
if it be in our power; but also to praise 
Him who has not suflered such calamities 
to overtake ua/ 



42. Engint. 

There goes another enginre, beai'ittg' 
away ta the fire: bot'^it is||p& late n^w, 
the roof must have fallen in by thistime^ 
and nothing more eaa beTtkone foi? ^en^ ! 
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Here is the poor lady, with her chil- 
dren, running along the street half distract- 
ed. As her children ^re safe, she need not 
mind the loss of her property. There is a 
servant behind, who seems to have a heavy 
chest upon his shoulders, most likely^on- 
taining valuable books and papers. 

An engine is a very clever contrivance: 
the long leather pipes convey the water 
over the tops of the highest houses, and 
often, if it arrives in time, prevents the 
flames from spreading further. 



43. Telescope. 

Here is a man who goes about the streets 
of London, on moonlight evenings, with 
a good telescope, and for a penny a piece 
shows the moon through it to the passen- 
gers. Some folks may think they would 
rather see it for nothing in the common 
way; but those who are at aH curious in 
such matters, will be very glad of an op- 
portunity of seeing such a beautiful ob- 
ject much more distinctly than they ever 
could with the naked eye. 
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44. Orange Girl. 

Who'll buy my fine oranges, oranges O ! 

In Spain, far beyowd sea^ in plenty they grow^ 

They're racllo^w and juicy, 

WhoMl buy of poof Lucy, 
Her iiM CUoa oraBgen, orangei Ot 



45. Horse and ChaUe. 

There go Mr. and Mrs. Thrifty, driving 
their smart gig to their country house at 
Hampstead. Business is over for thc-day, 
books settled, shop shut up; and so they 
are running away from London smoke, as 
fast as the horse can carry them. 

Good evening to you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrifty; I wish you a fine ride home, and 
a pleasant walk in your little flower- 
garden, this charming evening. 



.46. Scavenger, 

The business of the scavenger is to 
sweep up all the mud and dirt from the 
streets, and collect it in his cart. WhcR 
well laden, he empties it in^softie Waste 
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place in the outskirts of the city; and as 
it is very rich manure^ he finds it a pro- 
fitable occupation. 

*^ I'm Tery glad 'tis not my lacV, 
To get my bread by carting mack; 
I'm sure I never could be made, 
To work at such a dirty trade." 

*' Hold, lietlc master, not so fast, 
Some proud folks get a fall at last; 
And j/otf, young gentleman, I say^ 
May be a scavenger one day* 
All sober folks, who seldom play. 
But get their bread some honest way; 
Tfao* not to wealth or honours born^ 
Deserve respect instead of scorn. 
Such rude contempt they merit less, 
Than those who live in idleness; 
Who arc less useful, I'm afraid. 
Than this black mud that's in my spade.'' 



47. The Orange Borj. 

Oranges, which this boy appears to have 
in his basket, are a fine mellow fruit, sent 
over to us, chiefly from France, Spain, 
and Portugal. They grow there in open 
groves, as, plentifully as hazel-nuts do in 
£ngland ; and in the blossoming season the 
smell is delightful. 'When they are intend- 
ed for exportaiiQii> (that is^ to be sent 
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abroad,) they are gathered green, and af- 
terwards come to their beautiful gold co- 
lour. In general, they may be reckoned 
a wholesome fruit, if eaten moderately; 
but the rind, and especially the white 
inside skin, are thought very hurtful. 
We call the sour kind Seville orangesj 
because they come from a province of 
that name in Spain; and the sweet ones 
are called China oranges, because the first 
of that kind which were seen* in Europe, 
were brought from Chind by the Portu- 
guese, 



48. The CoUer'S" Stall. 

Tell me, cobler, tell me prajr, 
^^'hy you always look so gay; 
With your lapstone, and your last. 
Singing loud, and working fast; 
I'm not half so gay as you, 
With nothing in the world to do. 

O! your honour, this is why 
You arc not so gay as I; 
I should be as dull as you, 
If I'd nothing more to do; 
But 'tis easy to be gay 
Singing at my woik away. 
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49. The Book'Stda. 



Nov^ this old gentleman has found a 
treasure; some rare and valuable book, 
for which he had been hunting at every 
book-stall in London for these twenty 
years; and here it is at last! worm-eaten 
through and through, to be sure, but then, 
as there is not another copy in England, 
he does not care. For my part, though I 
would not be disrespectful to an old gen- 
tleman, I cannot help thinking, that a good 
new book, upon some useful subject, 
would be more valuable; and where the 
pleasure can be, of having a thing merely 
because nobody else can get it, I cannot 
telli 



50. Drowned Boy. 

Ah, silly lad! he would go out of his 
depth, though he knew he was not a skilful 
swimmer, and see what comes of it! He 
was seized with the cramp, when he had 
been a few minutes in the water, and so 
began to sink directly. His brave com- 
panion jumped in after him, at the risque 
of his own life, and has brought him back. 
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<\vi\te senseless, to the boat/ I^ow distressed 
his poor brother looks! and how anxious 
lo see whether there is any life left in him. 

There is a society in London^ for the 
purjjose of recommending the best means 
to be used for recovering drowned per- 
sons:, it is called the Humane Society. 
They have houses placed at proper dis- 
tances by the river-side> where assistance 
may be had instantly; and every possible 
means are tried for many hoursi, before 
they give any one quite. over. Numbers 
have been restored to life by this benevo- 
lent institution, and there is a sermon 
preached once a year before the Society, 
when all who have been brought to life 
by this means are present: it is a very 
affecting spectacle. * 

Let us hop6 they wi^Ktake this poor 
boy to one of thesej pldce^i land perhaps he 
may yet be restored. to hiS family. ' 



51. Boat in a Storm. 

How often do we hear of p *o])]t: losiij^T 
their lives, while they arc Ijit:!: n;; ei / 
Sabbath day, in taking pkaMi'c ^. i r!v- 
water. ' . . 
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This gay company little thQught what 
was to befal themfwhen they set off in 
such high spirits this morning, from Black- 
friar's Bridge, when the air was so serene, 
and not a cloud obscured the blue sky! 
The sail is almost shattered to pieces by 
the wind, and the waves seem every mo- 
ment ready to break over their little boat. 
They will all perish, unless the people on 
shore are able to put out a boat for their 
relief; but the storm is so furious, that it 
seems almost impossible to assist them. 
Ah ! poor^ thoughtless people ! Had you 
been in a place of worship, as you ought 
to have beenj instead of spending your 
Sunday in this wicked way, you had not 
come to this dreadful situation ! 



52, Press-Gang. 

Say, Mr. Lieaienant, before I surrender, 
By what right you take me aboard of your tender^ 
In lli^ peaceable trader I rather woald be; 
And no maa of war. Sir, I thank you, for me* 
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53. Ladies and Gipsy. 

This poor gipsy woman is begging, 
with a baby hung at her back, and another 
little child by her side. Those kind ladies 
are giving her some halfpence.: let us 
hope she is not imposing upon them. 
Many of these poor wandering {>eop!e 
are dishonest ; but that is no reason why 
they should all be so. 

THE gipsy's song. 

We gipsies Kve merrily iMre, 

All on tlie wide beath.we ftMde, 
And while ileeping under the hed^. 
We coTet no dwelling beside: 
Poor beggars forlorn, throngh the city we stray^ 
And return here at night with the spoils of the day* 

We gather dry leaTcs and some sticks^ 

With them a warm fire to raise; 

Make a store of a couple of bricks; 

And blow till we kindle a blaae: 

The traveller quickens his pace as he seeft 

The flame and tho snoke c^irling up ia the trees* 

Then- under the hedge in a ring. 

Men, women, and children together^ 
We sit, and we merrily sing, 

And regard not the wind and the weather: 
Old Growler keeps watch by the poultry around^ 
And barks at the noises that distantly sound. 
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54. jffillingsgate. 

T&ere goed a tall fish.woman, soanding her crjr, 
^' Who'll buy my fine flouaders, and oysters who*ll 

buy;" 
Poor flooDder, he heaves up his fin with a sigh^ 
And thinks that he has most occasion to cry; 
^^ Ah^ neighbour^'* says oyster^ ^^ indeed^ sado I*'* 



55. Ballad Singer, 

What a set of idle folks are gathered 
found that poor bailad-singerj UsteniDg to 
Bar silly songs! 

There is Betty the waiting maid, who 
was sent in a great hurry to the washer- 
woman's, while her mistress is waiting to 
go out; and Tom the porter, with a parcel 
for the Harwich Mail, that will set off in a 
few minutes; and Sam the foot-boy, who 
was sent post haste to the doctor's, as his 
master wais taken very ill; and half a score 
more idle folks, who ought to be minding 
their business. 

As the poor woman has got two litile 
children with her, and seems in distress,^ 
that good boy is quite right in giving her 
D 3 
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some halfpence; but it is a sad pity she 
has nothing belter (b sell than those 
foolish ballads. 



66. Nosegajfs. 

TliroFagl^ many a long aad winding lane^ 
. Mj wand'ring feet hate stray 'd ; 
While yet the drops of early rain, 
Were spavkling. on the lilaife. 

Along the hedge I bent my way 

Where roses wild are seen; 
Or eow«iSp« peeping oaf so gay 

Among the tang^^ gree&. 

Or primrose, with its packer'd lea^ 

And simple early bloom f J 
Or tiohet, hiding underneatk 

The hedge*! shady gloom. 

With finger wet with moraing deW| 

And torn by many a spray, 
'^y roses red, and Tiolets Uae^ 

i bound in posies gay. 

Before the sun has risen high. 

And all their colours fade^ 
Come, lady fair, my posies, bay, 

Of modest wiid-flow*r6 made. 
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57. Ccfeent^arden. 

Now we have a vie^v of Coven t-Garden 
Marketj where plants^ fruit, and flowens of 
every kind, are brought for sale from the 
country. By four o'clock in a summer's 
mornings it is completely full of the most 
rare and beautiful plants that can be grown 
in Englancf, either ii> open nurseries, or in 
the hot-house and green-house: and what 
with the number of busy people buying 
and selling; the carts going to and fro, 
laden with flowers, fruit, aiid vegetables of 
all sorts; the beauty and gaiety of the dif- 
ferent plants, and the sweetness of their 
odours, it is altogether a ftiost delightful 
scene. The Londoners capnot take a 
country walk whenever they please^i and 
enjoy the creen fields and wild Kedge- 
flowers, in the open air, but they may sup- 
ply themselves here with^ every kind of 
beautiful plant, for a garden within doors; 
and to those who have a little knowledge 
of botany, it tnust be not only an enter- 
taining, but even a useful amusement. 
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53. New Milk from the Conjj. 

This lady with her children, who are 
come from the noise of Cheapside, for a 
little new milk at Highbiiry-Place, might 
fancy themselves at a farm in the country; 
the Islington fields are so green, the air 
so reviving, and the smell of the milk sa 
delightfully sweet- »• 



59. Satisage-Stail. 

This good woman appears to be very 
busy in helping her customers. 

Well, my boys, if you are hungry, and 
have a penny to pay for your dinner, I am 
glad to see you enjoy it so well; but if 
you can get a good meal at home, and are 
only spending your pocket-money thjis, 
because you are greedy and love sausages, 
I think it is a pity your friends allow you 
any to spend in such a useless way. 

Now, if you were to save it up for a fevf 
weeks, you might be able to buy your- 
selves a handsome new Bible, or many 
good and useful tbit^s, a great deal better 
than sausages. 
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60. Advertisement 

Se«, there sits n man, ivith a bill on a pole, 
And there stands a lady, perusing the whole. 
^^ A famaas soft wask^ 'ti^ beyond all compare, 
'Twill. make the plain handsome, and make the 

brown fair:" 
But, lady, beirare, nor belieTo what they saj^ 
Cold water is b^er, and nothing to pay. 



61. Knife-Grinder. 

Well ! who would believe it ? lazy Tom 
is turned knife-grinder at last ! 

" Ay, master, and I never was so happy 
in my life. I thought, like a foolish old 
feltoWj, that a beggar's Kfe fnust at least be 
an easy one; but at last I found out, that, 
though I had nothing to do, I often had no- 
thing to eat. So, one day, I thought to 
myself, thinks I, ' I've a vast mind to bestir 
myself, and work for my living; for after 
all this idling, I don't see that I'm much of 
a gentleman for it/ So I bought this 
grinder, and began business for myself; 
and now I earn a comfortable living, and 
am as happy as the day is long; 

And so CTery body, who tries it, 'will find:— 

I wish you good morning, Sir, " Scissors to grind 1"^ 
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62. The Brewer's Dr^. 

JIoTC trATols the brewer aloag wUh lu« dray, 
And tho horBo secmn as if ho had something to say; 
NoHT (tho* between frioiids I am forc'd to oonfess 
That I cannot quite Ac^ir him) I think I can gaess; 
"Good master.** perhaps, <* do not gWe snch a smacki 
For evep a dray-horse can feel on his back; 
Ami surely 'tis fair that my labour should eam^ 
At ieaat) cif 11 treatment fi-om you in rttank.'^ 



G^. Th€ Showman. 

This poor fellow, who is telling over 
and over again the history of his. wonder- 
ful show-box, was once a soldier, as may 
be seen by his tatter'd regimentals, and the 
loss of one arm. As he never learnt any 
business while he was young, he was hard 
put to it for a living when he grew old, 
and the health and limbs he had once de- 
pended upon began to fail him. He wan- 
ders about, therefore, from town to town, 
with his halfpenny show, and tells the 
same famous stofy a hundred timeii aver 
to his little customers* 
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68. The cardess Boy and Comtlk. 

Nothing can ^i^ceed itb^ WMit, hvMXt, 
and hurry of thCiSteoet^ Af JLpndoOj vhere 
carriages JoisHX lind$ ^e pa3$Jjnj; bdckiMiird 
and forward duriip^ the whole iday^ and 
most of the night. Hackney coaches are 
plying to and fro; carts creaking beneath 
loads of heavy merchandise; and mail- 
coaches driving for the letter bags to the 
post-office: in> that crossing the streets 
often provies 4angerou;s^ and requires 
more care than the 1i>oy 1)efore us seems 
to have taken. Ppor fellow! be maj 
never idse a|;aui. The coadiman does 
not even seem to Inow that he is under 
(he wheels. Better *stand stjtl than run 
into danjg;er: though it is l)y no means 
advt3at>le to stantt stitl in ;i crowd. 



Well! here is a boxing malcb^ or a 
brutal fight ! to avoid which^ all sober 
persons will either atep into the first con- 
venient hoiise, or quickly pass by the 
crowd. Here is a lesison for us to avoid 
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anger; for few persons are angry and 
sin not. 

^^ Hard names at first, and threat'oiag words, 
' That are but noisy breath, 
May grow to clubs and naked swords, 
To murder and to death.'* 



70. The Pickpocket. 

So one fault generally leads on to 
another. = One of the idle gazers in the 
crowd, looking at the fighterSj has had 
his pocket picked; and the thief taken 
into custody is dragged away to prison. 
How much there is to be learned from 
what daily passes in a great city! Even 
a single street teaches several useful les- 
sons. We see numbers whose characters 
we ought to shun; others whose indubtry 
it would be well to imitate; many to ex- 
cite our deepest compassion; and may 
learn from most a lesson of content and 
gratitude. 
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71. Biding in a ISedan, 

It is a good thing to be able to ride, 
when one cannot walk; but it is a better 
thing to be able to walk^ whether one caa 
ride or not: because more people have 
legs than have carriages; and, except 
they are lazy ones, they are more willing 
to carry them than horses or servants. 
So, as I would rather depend upon the care 
which my own legs would take of me, 
than on those of another person. My 
maxim h, to ride when I must, and walk 
when I can. 



72 Taking a Debtor. 

There is the constable come to take a 
smart gentleman to prison, who has been 
spending more money than he can pay. 
Now let us hear what he will say to him. 

'* Stop there, Sir, if you please. Your 
time for being a gentleman is not longer 
than your time for being an honest man; 
for nobody may dash away here at the ex- 
pence of other persons. So, my lord and 
b2 
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my lady« whom you were going to visit, 
must wait for. your company a little, 
unless they wiTt pay yotit way out oFprison. 
Now all your fine carriages roust be sold, 
atid your handsome furniture^ an J the 
Qloney given to your butcher^ baCer^ and 
tailor; and I hope, when you get fres 
again, you wHl remember, that ^'honesty is 
the best policy Z*^ 



73. SUfftry. Weafh^i 

There, nly lad ! now f advise' you to 
make as much haste in getting up, as you 
did in falling down; and remember, it 
takes less time to Asqrdut of a difficulty, 
than to get out of one. You must now 
make the best of a bad bargain;, for that 
is next best to making a good one: and 
take more care the srei^t time y oa g^ ont 
in slippery weatben If you kave beea 
laughing at the gentleman, who, a^ little 
time ago, was in the same sitiiatioBy you 
are served cfuite right,, and mus^ not 
grumble if he Iaugh»at you.. Burt I hope 
he will help you up; for pevsons who 
meet with the ss^me ii%isfoFtu«e8^ should 
always pity and assist* eaeh- other. 
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74. The Postman. 

To accomodate the inhabitants of 
London^ the postman goes his rounds 
every evening, to collect letters for the 
post-6fBce> with his bag, and his.bell^ 
which he ring-a-ding-dings, very loud 
all the way he goes^ to inform those who 
have letters to send^ that now is their time 
to save an errand, by paying a penny. 
So, by taking care of a number of pence, 
the postman gets his bread, «and saves 
many persons their time and trouble. 



75. The Postboy. 

Quoth I to the Postman, good master, your nag 
l^y this time is tir'd, by the weight of yoar bag; 
You'ye set off from your office, and rode without 

stopping, 
Till your poor panting steed is in danger of 

dropping. 

Now, said he, if these letters were weigh'd by their 

sense, 
'Twere a chance if they rose o'er a couple of 

pence; 
And if that could be manag'd, my beast would not 

mind. 
If I carried them with me or left them behind, 
e3 
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76. The Letter-Box. 

Without being a conjurer^ I think I can 
tell my rcBden, m thid bdy^armafitev^ if I 
eho8e> how he happened to btaiMe Mb hand 
caught ifi the Letter-Box. If i am act 
mistaken, he spent the flist ten nHnuies 
of his time in looking at the print^^op 
at the comer of the street; and then he 
intended to fini^ hid erraiid, b«ri met 
some school^bays just going to begin a 
ganve of marbies!, and so he ataid ro see 
who would win: besides beings tempted 
to lose a fevf halfpence^ foir fbe fa^neflr of 
a pieman, who happened to pass that 
way. And so, althou^ he has run the last 
quarter of a mile, he could not make 
amends for his former idleness, and at last 
only came time enough to have his fingers 
pinched, by the letting dawn of the board; 
which I dare say my little frienda think 
served him quite right. As I hope this 
accident will teach him to mind his busK 
ness another time, I shall not punish^ him 
further by telling his name. 



77. The Link'Boy. 

The tink-Boys are always on the watch, 
with fheir IsMrge forehca^ ii^ dark alleys and 



laives,* to light passeBgjBts throi»gli* dkem. 
They deserve the revrard of a few balf«> 
peBc«^ frcmr. tfose wbon» they aa^iat^ or of 
a good laugh at others, who will iMrt pay 
a trifle £cMr &tfch an aceomodalidnj whett 
they see them run against each other^ or 
step over their aqkles in the dirt. 



7S. The WaichRian. 

Master Raftle hai^certajnly chosen a very 
bad time and situation to sleep \n; hot I 
dare say he does not gu€ss that we are all 
looking at him. He has a. comfortable 
great coat to keep him warm m the cold 
nightSj and a lantern to ligfatt lum in the 
dark ones; besMes a rattle, and a large 
stick to frighten and beat rogues with: so^ 
that he ha& every thing which is necessary 
for doing his duty. ^And I surppose my 
readei-s think k very wrong of him, to let 
all the thieves do as they please, while he 
is taking a nap; and so to be sure it is: 
but I hope nobody will scold the watch- 
man, and do as bad aa lumself ; for I have 
seen some little folks who have had books, 
and teachers, and good ad vice into the 
baipgaiaj who have made no use of any of 
them. Sometimes, indeed, when their 
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teachers were looking at them, they seem- 
ed very busy for a little while. And^ so, 
if any body were passing. Master Rattle 
would seem as busy, and do as little good, 
as the boys and girls Ihave been speaking 
about: . • 



79. The Lamp- Lighter. 

HISTO&T OF SHANK SCAMPER THE I.AMP.LIGHTBR. 

When Shank was first born, his parents 
could not tell whether he looked mo$t 
like the sails of a windmill, or a pair of 
tongs, to both of which, it is said, he bore 
a considerable resemblance. Be this as it 
may, it is certain, when but a boy he 
far outstripped any cat in the neighbour- 
hood, at climbing into trees, aind running 
over the tiles of the adjoining houses. 
His bright, aspiring genius did not, how- 
ever, discover itself till he was about the 
age of sixteen, when he formed as strong 
a partiality for a ladder, as many youths 
of that age do for the pen, or the sword. 
He was peculiarly' 'happy in obtaining a 
situation suited to his talents; and he has 
ever since continued to illuminate the 
town by the brilliancy of his exploits. 
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80. 6uebihe^taSett: 

Levi kaows fhat ai^ inditetrioM di^o^ 
sitioa is worth fioore iAi»b good of^porliu- 
nilies without ii; and aftiiotbing is^to be 
gQi by standifii^ 9till> up he getsMriy ijtt 
tiie meitting,* aad ramWea abtwt froor 
street to street, and h\tf9> eldv clolbes< oi 
those vib» have got new eneiK or scMie^ 
tinres- he gets a^stoek of hats add aUppers,. 
and then begins his walk again. So, as 
he wants his money oiore than he does his 
goods, he sells them to.those who want the 
goods more than they want their money. 
Thus both parties are accommodated. This 
is the business of a* trader;, and hia cus- 
tomers are as much obliged to hi.m for 
letting theuv have his- things, as he is ta 
them £pc letting* him have their au>ney. 



»l. TheMOhmnid, 

ir any of »y little readcj« wish to be asr 
healthy and merry as Betty the Miikwaid, 
they must work hard, and rise early in the 
montin^, indtead of lying i» bed while 
every body el?e is about his business, 
and idling tfieir time till they go to bed 
again. Betty is obliged to get up as soon 
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t is li^ht; and then takes a walk into 
ields to fetch her cows Wheii she has 
ed their full udders into her clean 
V she sets offaorain, and cirries it from 
r to door, time enough for her cus- 
r^rs to have it for breakfast. As every 
knows the business of a Milkmaid; I 

say no more about it; but ad\ise 
r to remember her example^ who 

to make themselves happy or useful. 



82. The Dustman. 

1 Blackman, and his horse and cart, 

early in the morning, in quest of 

id cinder dirt. His face and his 

are as dirty as his business; but he 

t mind that, as he must either work 

lirty, or idle and be hungry: and 

s very well, his being such a fright 

hinder his getting more by his 

than others do by standing still 

at him. 

, I'm dirtyj that's why I'm not cleaii ; 

ess it ill would become, 

ice and hands clean in the streets to be 

^ry my shoTel and broom. 




>frc5^ M.' ] V jB« 8- 
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83. The. Blacking Balh. 

Here's fine Spanish Blacking, at sixpence a ball; 
iDiperial, ethereal, and brilliant, and aU. 
Do try it but once, for I'm sure it will suit: 
'Twill make quite a looking glass, Sir, of your boot. 
A mosi exquisite polish it gives to \hv leather. 
Like the sun, moon, and stars, ail a shining together. 



84. The Thief taken up. 

Ah, pbor pilfering Bob ! here he is at 
last, with the constable oa one side, and 
the baker's wife on the other; and I can- 
not tell which looks the worst o' the two. 
Well, he has certainly no right to com- 
plain: the only wonder is that he has 
never been caught before. 

Being always idle, he was always in 
mischief; and it was his custon to lounge 
about shop doors and windows, and watch 
his opportunity of snapping up whatever 
he could conveniently reach 

Many a nice penny roll has he handed 
out of the baker's window; but this once 
they were too cunning for ium. . He had 
set his heart upon a nice little .sixpenny 
loaf, juHt f^muking out of the oven: but 
this time the baker's wife was as nimble as 



he. Poor Bob was won pursued; and 
here he is, going. before the Lord Mayor 
himgelf, fwr a»y thmg J kni^w .ie dbeood*- 
trary. Well^ Bob, i md aony ^er y<ottj 
but you have nobody to Mame ^but your- 
self. As to Mr- CjGai^able# he is onty Jo- 
ing his 4\kt^. So me mo imrpdrc^Meur Jm> 
guage to him; but go and submit to what- 
ever punishment; thie jnagistrate may see 
proper to inflict: and, above all, learn 
for the futjLic^, 4ih«t honesty is the best 
policy. 



65. The Cmmiryman*^ :fimt Sight 4f 
St. Pout's. 

Of all the bsave ^shnrch^ J ever did sfie^ 
This here seems the.grjoatQst and g];»Qdest'to mei 
What a wonderfial {>lacel il am fjoU lof SA^vciiTy 
And hardly knom hpwr 4o Jbeli«?eia7 awa;9f^tfu 
Wif sure ihat^JdiCi(i9Ss at the tap U $p highf 
XhatiU wist) 'iio«r'4Ad di»ii, {Mrick'a<hpleriaUi^ sl^j 
And, for my pant, I «honld«iMHte«»iM:k>liiM»a9^ 
iIfthieiBooaislKNild«riiB fioiilpf4t,.Q«ieQf 4k09^«4ays. 
No-w^ if I treteiiOfd Mf^AC, m^mKt fiiic!t|iQridtlifr, 
>Th^ Tokint^r porpii becieflhuirkl sh#oiit «wvy^ 
Buit 4h»i| to hiB fluce, fl\m a paar {CQmtr^ flat, 
And don't landentaad elmrchn, anddaaiolvj;, «nd 
that 
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86. A Confectioner's Shop. 

Some fine ladies and gentlemen have 
seated themselves here very comfortably, 
with an ii^tention of regaling themselves 
with the good things that surround them. 
The gentleman seems to be handing the 
ladies some ice-creams. People who have 
literally nothing to do but to wander a 
whole morning up and do\yn the streets,' 
staring at each other^ are very glad, now 
and then, by way of a little variety^ to 
amu^e themselves at a pastry-cook's or 
confectioner's. 

'Twould make any ignorant Laplander stare. 
To se^^hat these ladies are at, I declare; 
He never would guess, that Hwas pleasant or nice, 
To swallow, on purpose, a glass-full of ice. 
Bat let him examine, before he derides, 
IIow many good things there are ill it besides. 
These ladies, as much as'Limself, would despise 
A dish full of snow as it falls f rpm the skies ; 
Or a flake of cold ice, broken off from the pond^ 
Far be it from them of such stuff to be fond^ 
But wlien half a dozen nice things ja a mass, 
Are mix^d up together and put in a glass, 
AVho then would refuse it, or stay to enquire^ 
If tba gentlefolks call it an ice or sijire. 
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S7. An Eatuig-House. 

This pood countryman has at la&t suc- 
ceeded in finding his way to an £ating- 
House; and be seems now to be calling 
rather impatiently for his dinner. 

What his name is^ where he conies 
from« what business he has in town, and 
when he means to go home again^ are 
particulars of which I am ignorant; nor 
can we conveniently ask him : for people 
should not talk at meals. And as it is ra- 
ther rude to stare at a person when he 
is at dinner, we had better leave him to en- 
joy his beef*steak without interruption. 



89. A Tovem* 

Here is a room in a Tavera, where 
a party o/ gentlemen are sitting over their 
wine. One is reading the paper; and the 
rest, by their animated gesr^ires, are pro- 
bably talking politics. Two t)f them seem 
to be disputing pretty wai'mly; and from 
the violence of their action, and the loud- 
ness of their voices, I should guess that 
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neither of them was in the right. It seems 
a more likely thing that they should 
break all the bottles and glasses, thun set- 
tle the a^&irs of the nation this evening. 



89. The Lmie Street-sweeper. 

Why, this silly feIlo\% looks worse than 
the post which stands by his side ! Blow- . 
rn^ his fingers, such cold weather/ will 
neither fill his pockets nor his stomach. I 
would advise him to: get a birch-broom 
and a barrow; and then, with a little of 
his neighbour's industry, he may get % 
little money into the bargain. 



• I, 
90. Wet Weather. 

There is often as much good to be ob- 
tained from disagreeable circumstances, as 
there is pleasure from those which delight ** 
us. These ladies and gentleman are, I 
dare say, wondering what is the use of 
4>ad weather; and forget that wh&t is bad 
weather to those who have nothing to do 
but walk about and show their fineelothes, 
is good weather to the farmer, whose corn 
f2 
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is made to grow by the returns of heat 
and cold, rain and sunshine. And there 
rai;;ht be use in their being caught in it 
too; for, ]r ihey would look around them, 
ihey might pity and relieve many hun- 
dreds, who would get wet through many 
a time, if some stone' wall did not take 
more pity on them than they do, and 
yield a little shelter. 



dl. A London Fog, 

I have heard many country people say, 

fhey thought themselves very clever to 

get through the crowded streets of Lon- 

iton, without having their pockets picked, 

being run over by carriages, or knocked 

iovvn by porters. I wonder wh-at these 

30or people would do, if they were in - 

uch a scene as the engraving represents. 

lere is a fog so thick, that the passengers 

eem to walk as if they expected to pop 

own a cellar, or roll into the kennel, the 

ext minute. In Jleed, one person, as we 

i:iy observe, has ^^crtialfy run against a 

ost. In such a situation, it is necessary 

>r every body to. mind his own business, 

id not to sjtay and laugh at the misfor- 

nes of his neighbours. 
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92. A ComJtry Stage coming in. 

Here is an inn yard^ and the old York 
coach has just driven in under the gate- 
way. All the weary passengers are turn- 
ing out, ope after another. 

There is an honest young Yorkshire- 
man, just alighted from the rpof^ and 
shaking hands with his smart city (rou^in. 
He had never seen London before; and 
what with the fatigue of such a long jour- 
ney, and the loud rqmbling of the coach 
pver London stones, and the various noises 
gf the city, and the bustle of tbe^pn yard, 
he bardly knows whether he is the $ame 
quiet youth that set pffiti the York stage 
early on Tuesday morning. However, 
having no good reason to 8u(>pose he isi 
any body else, he begins to recover a 
little; and with one hand on liis watch,' 
and the other on his pocket, for fear of 
London rogues, he sets off, with his rela-1 
tion, for his quarters. As to the rest of' 
the passengers, we must leave them to 
alight by themselves; especially as a gen- 
tleman at the door is handing o«t the 
iadies so politely, that he certainly does 
not want any assistance, 

F.3:- 
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S3. A Porter: 



This gentleman and lady were, very 
likely, passengers also in the York, coach; 
but as we did not stay to see them all out, 
we must not be too positive. It seems 
likely, however, that they are jost come 
off' a journey; for they have given their 
portmanteau to a Porter, and appear to 
be directing him where to take it. Some 
of these Porters are very strong men, and 
from long use can carry a prodigious 
weight. They have tickets fastened to 
their girdles, with their number upon 
them: so that, if ever they were inclined 
to pl^y the rogue, and make off with 
their burdens, they might easily be fouod 
out; 



94'. JIacJatey C&aches. 

Here is* a stand of Coaches, and the 
foremost is now driving up. to the pave- 
ment^ to take in a lady and gen^tlemfiu. 
This IS one of the greatest conveniences 
of London, to those who are hot able or 
willing to walk, and have money, enough 
to ride. Whatever part of tlie towa you 
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are going to, only beckon to a coachman, 

and . . 

lle'il drire you home quickly; and 'when you are 

therej 
You have nothing to do bat to pay him his fare. 



95. Tfie Printshop and Covmtnjmcm. 

I own 'tis amusing, and who would not stop 
Before such a beautiful printseller's shop ! 
To see Bonaparte to the life, and his hat, 
^ And have one's own pocket fdck'd too)*^and al 
that! 

96. Tlie ShoeblacK. 

** Black your shoes, your honour?"— 
Ay, what is flashy Jack come to this a 
last ! Time has been that h^ would hav< 
disdained to black his own shoes, think 
mg it beneath a gentleman to do an\ 
thing, especiallyany thing useful. No 
thing would satisfy him, but a gentlemai' 
he would be; and conceiving that, V 
spend money, to swear, and^ to kicl 
^ervants't about, were indisputable mark& 
of that character, he acted accordingly 
Kever would he attend behind His father's 
counter; nor, yet keep hisbook;s, so as tc 
be of any service. As soon as he was ol 
age, he sought a clerkship in a public 
officei the recoinmendation to which was, 
having very little to do in the morning^ 
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and all the remainder of the day to him- 
self; which is th& very thing that ruined 
him: as he that has nothing to do^ mil 
most probably > do mischief If, indeed, 
he had applied this spare time to readings 
to some study that might have improved 
his mind, or any honourable and useful 
employment, he might have become a 
shining character; but leisure only sent 
him into dissipation, and dissipation is 
the high road to vice. The company he 
kept led him to drinking and gaming; 
and these opened to him the great door 
of the King's Bench. After some yearsf» 
he was liberated by an act of insolvency. 
Without a penny in his pocket, out he 
romes; and, which is worse still, without 
I character. After several trials of blus- 
tering, sneaking, and starving, the last of 
«vhtch he did not at all like, behold him 
it the comer of the court, employed all 
he morning in bbcking shoes ! Do yoa 
lespise him? Nay, verily, I think this 
the best, because ime most honest, part of 
his history ! 

97. Crossing the Streets 

Dear ladj! put p^T those fine aw, I eolrMl : 
Tis not at all prettj to faint in the street; 
^nd if with that parcel the porter xret thi'odirli. 
Vli venture ta«ijs thwe'» a pwwige /or yw I 
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98. The Match Boy. - 

This little boy has been used, from his 
iafancy, to hunger, thirst, and raggedness; 
for he has no friends to provide him with 
food and clothing, or to tell him it is 
wrong to use dishonest means to obtain 
them. He works hard and lives hardtoo; 
and therefore, for bis industry at least, is a 
good example for those little gentlemen, 
or great gentlemen either, who consume 
many times more than he does, without 
doing any good by their exi^teni:c. 
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99.» 'Selling a Hi 

Now, Master Sheaf, trust to your own 
eyes, more than to this gentleman's 
tongue. If the horse he is trying to sell 
were as good as he tells you, he need not 
be at so much trouble to recommend him.i 
Look before you leap; for if you leap 
upon a bad horse, both he and you will 
repent of it. And if you have reckoned 
him much better than the jeckey who sold 
him, I am afraid you have made a poor 
bargain ; for in the print he Ipoks in a very 
lean, shabby condition, as though he had 
not had a good meal for a long time. 
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100. Sinithfield Market. 

Passing through Smithfield one day, I 
saw some gentlemen bullocks, who seem- 
ed quite dirty with a walk from the 
country. So, as I am a countryman my- 
&eir> I went to see how they did, and what 
brought them 'to London, when they 
gave me the following account of them- 
selves: •'We jolly-looking fellows have had 
nothing to do all our lives but eat and 
drink, and get fat as fast as we could; and 
now, like most folks who hare done no^ 

we must finish. ottr lives^ 
Ipse who have done nothing 

here vdk are, waiting for 
drive us to^e slaughter- 

^ see, by U8> that nobody is 

made to live only for binl^elf; but that 
all must contribute, by life or deaths to 
the good of the society to which they be- 
long. We hav*> indeed, spent idle Kves; 
but can say what you will not be able, 
that our idleness was only our misfortnire: 
yours will be your fault. 



M)i Watering the Roads. ' 

This is done by a cart, full of hole;, 
which, being filled with wat^r, is drawn 
slowly along, to lay the dust. 
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' 102. lyrawing Goods m a Truck. 

In drairing that trnck^ frieod, yoa now feel a part 
Of wiiat your poor horse feels ia drawing your cart* 



103. A Plug iurst 

It seems impossible, at first sight, for 
ivaler to run up hill; and yet, by a little 
ingenuity, this may be easily done. If a 
bason be filled with water, it will always 
lie fiat as soon as you have doncpourhig; 
or if you Ipok at a pond, it never tilW but 
is petfectly level : that is t> smy}ut water 
into what yon nlease, and one sHe or end 
of it will neverbe higher tKan the other. 
It is by knowing and thinking about this, 
that clevet meti have contrived to supply 
whole cities with water, and even to send 
ir up into the highest rooms of a house. 
They first of all make a great reservoir, or 
collection of water, on some neighbour- 
ing hill, from which pipes are carried, 
underground, to all the houses they wish 
to supply, the water -ift that end of the 
pipes next the town always rising as high 
a^^ thaf iiTThe fCSefVoir at the other ettd of 
them. If they cannot find a convenient 
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spring, sufficiently high, they force the 
water to a proper height, by pumps and 
steam engines; and by these excellent 
inventions, a common mechanic may do, 
with ease, what the best ancient philoso- 
phers might have thought impossible. 
When the Greeks or Romany want^^^^^o 
convey water across^ a valley fronl*bne hill 
to another, they b6ilt immense bridges, 
along the top of which the stream might 
flow; and these laborious works were 
called aqueducts. Whereas, if they had 
reasoned upon the simple fact, that water 
always ruQf level, or will rise at one end 
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of a pipi to«^esame height that it springs 
from at the.i[fther, this arngzing waste of 
ex pence andWabour might have been spar- 
ed. When one of the grea#pipes, which 
runs through the streets of London, hap- 
pens to burst, the pressure of water soon 
forces the pavement^ and a fountain is pro- 
duced, like that which is so inconvenient 
to the person in the print before us. This, 
indeed, is the principle upon which all 
artificial fountains are made. 
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